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Agricultural  Cooperation  in  the  Americas* 

By  Ernest  S.  Hediger 


THE  sudden  disruption  of  long-established  pat¬ 
terns  in  international  trade  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  has  drastically  changed  die  economic 
life  of  the  American  nations.  For  several  decades 
these  countries  had  relied  on  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  especially  Asia,  for  their  supply  of  such  vi¬ 
tally  important  products  as  rubber,  tin,  Manila 
fiber,  quinine  and  other  drugs,  and  vegetable  oils, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  While  most  of  these  products 
could  have  been  developed  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  lower  labor  and  production  costs  in  the  Far 
East,  as  well  as  the  better  technological  orientation 
of  that  area,  made  it  more  advantageous  to  import 
them.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  program 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  in  Latin  America  is  to  help  overcome 
these  handicaps. 

Since  many  of  the  products  that  needed  to  be 
replaced  are  agricultural,  their  increased  develop¬ 
ment  naturally  fostered  the  growth  of  agricultural 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  republics.  During  the  past  three 
years  a  number  of  agreements  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  or  expand  production  in  the  Americas  of 
commodities  formerly  imported  from  the  Far  East 
have  been  concluded  with  Latin  American  authori¬ 
ties  and  corporations  under  the  auspices  of  various 
United  States  agencies.  Their  implementation  has 
woven  a  new  fabric  of  inter-American  cooperation 
which  is  daily  increasing  in  scope  and  strength, 
and  covers  a  range  of  activities  from  trade,  indus¬ 
try,  finance,  and  transportation  to  agriculture,  sani¬ 
tation,  public  health,  and  education.  In  all  these 
fields  North  American  government  agents,  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  experts  are  collaborating  with  their 
colleagues  of  the  other  Americas  in  an  unprece¬ 
dented  effort  to  expand  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  Latin  American  goods,  an  effort  buttressed 

•  This  report  examines  only  the  most  recent  trends  of  inter- 
American  collaboration  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  complement  information  already  given  in  previous 
Foreign  Policy  Reports:  L.  E.  Frechtling,  “Replacement  of 
Strategic  Materials  Lost  in  Asia,”  June  15,  i<)42;  D.  H.  Popper, 
“Hemisphere  Solidarity  in  the  War  Crisis,”  May  15,  1942;  J.  C. 
deWilde,  “Economic  Projects  for  Hemisphere  Development,” 
March  i,  1942,  and  “Wartime  Economic  Cooperation  in  the 
Americas,”  February  is,  1942;  and  A.  R.  Elliott,  “The  Re¬ 
sources  and  Trade  of  Central  America,”  September  i,  1941. 


and  made  possible  only  by  large-scale  financial  and 
technical  help  from  the  United  States. 

RUBBER:  THE  NUMBER  ONE  PROBLEM 

Paramount  among  the  raw  materials  needed  by 
the  Allies  in  their  world-wide  war  effort  is  natural 
rubber,  previously  imported  almost  entirely  from 
British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  Indies.  With 
the  loss  of  these  sources — except  for  smaller  planta¬ 
tions  in  Ceylon  and  India — the  tapping  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  resources  of  the  Americas,  birthplace  of  Hevea 
brasiliensis,  the  most  profitable  of  all  rubber-yield¬ 
ing  plants,*  became  a  wartime  necessity. 

The  problem  of  developing  American  natural 
rubber  resources  was  attacked  from  two  angles: 
immediate  tapping  of  existing  mature  wild  trees, 
and  long-term  establishment  of  rubber  plantations 
in  favorable  areas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  is  the  exploitation  of  wild  rubber. 

Since  it  takes  from  five  to  ten  years  for  a  rubber 
tree  to  bear,  the  creation  of  new  plantations  must 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  post-war 
reconstruction  rather  than  that  of  meeting  pressing 
needs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Allied  effort  should  be  applied  to  the  s 
exploitation  of  hitherto  untouched  wild  rubber 
trees,  of  which  millions  exist  in  tropical  America,  r 
rather  than  to  the  planning  of  new  plantations.  It  is  d 
natural,  too,  that  the  United  States,  as  the  world’s  w 
greatest  peacetime  consumer  of  rubber  and  the  a 
“arsenal  of  democracy”  in  this  war,  should  be  the 
nation  most  directly  interested  in  developing  the  n 
rubber  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.^  t: 

1.  The  principal  varieties  of  commercially  used  rubber  trees  P 
in  America  are  Hevea,  Castilla — often  misspelled  Castilloa —  {( 
Manicoba  and  Mangabeira,  to  which  a  rubber-bearing  shrub,  .1 
Guayule,  must  be  added. 

2.  Merely  to  buy  the  normal  output  of  American  wild  rubber 

would  not  noticeably  have  helped  the  Allied  war  effort.  Before  ir 
World  War  II,  Latin  American  rubber  production  was  small  ^ 
and  did  not  suffice  to  cover  even  the  needs  of  the  producing 
countries.  The  production  of  Brazil  was  about  18,000  tons  a  hi 

year;  that  of  Mexico  about  5,000  tons;  Ecuador,  1,500  tons;  rg 

Bolivia,  1,000  tons;  and  other  countries,  500  tons  or  less.  At 

the  time,  these  countries  consumed  some  30,000  tons  of  rubber  3. 
goods  annually,  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  manufactured  wl 
locally.  E.  S.  Holt,  "The  Inter- American  Rubber  Agreements,”  ni; 
Arbitration  in  Action  (New  York),  April-May  1943,  p.  17.  wa 
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Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  con¬ 
cluded  agreements  with  fifteen  Latin  American 
countries  to  develop  rubber  production  in  tropical 
America  under  joint  control.^  The  most  important 
of  these  agreements,  and  also  the  first  to  be  signed, 
was  the  one  concluded  by  Brazil  with  the  U.S. 
Rubber  Development  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Agree¬ 
ments  were  subsequently  effected  with  fourteen 
other  countries  or  colonies  in  the  Americas,”*  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  U.S.  Rubber  Development 
Corporation  pledges  itself  (i)  to  purchase  all  rubber 
offered  by  the  contracting  countries  until  December 
31,  1946;  (2)  to  stimulate  development  of  rubber 
production  in  these  countries  by  liberal  term  loans, 
technical  assistance,  and  the  provision  of  needed 
supplies  and  equipment;  and  (3)  to  ship  in  ex¬ 
change  a  minimum  amount,  stipulated  in  each 
agreement,  of  rubber  g(X)ds  for  the  maintenance  of 
transportation,  industrial  activity  and  health. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMAZON  BASIN 

Chief  in  importance  among  the  various  wild- 
rubber  tapping  projects  undertaken  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  financial  and  technical  aid  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  for 
which  a  fund  of  $5,000,000,  to  be  used  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Brazilian  government  agencies,  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company.’ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Amazon 
region  was  the  world’s  chief  source  of  rubber,  pro¬ 
ducing  annually  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  from 
wild  trees.  The  present  emergency  program  foresees 
a  production  of  some  70,000  tons  in  1944,  when  the 
work  will  be  in  full  swing.  This  goal  sets  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task  for,  before  the  scattered  trees  can  be 
tapped,  trails  must  be  cut  in  the  jungle,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  housing,  food  and  sanitation  provided 
for  the  workers  needed  in  this  huge,  sparsely  set¬ 
tled,^  and  malaria-infested  territory.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  opening  of  the  Amazon  Basin, 
i  involving  the  joint  efforts  and  collaboration  of  the 
[  United  States  and  five  South  American  countries — 
[  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru — rep- 

i  resents  one  of  man’s  greatest  achievements.^ 

3-  In  May  1941,  previous  to  these  agreements,  a  contract  under 
which  all  the  exportable  surplus  of  Brazilian  rubber  was  ear¬ 
marked  for  sale  to  the  U.  S.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
was  signed  by  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

4-  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  British 
Guiana,  Honduras,  British  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  El  Salvador,  Trinidad  and  Venezuela. 

13-  For  a  brief  study  of  the  U.S.-Brazilian  agreements  of  March 
3, 1942  which  also  cover  the  rubber  program,  see  D.  H.  Popper, 
"U.S.  Brazilian  Economic  Accords,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
March  i,  1942,  p.  307. 

For  instance,  the  Brazilian  state  of  Amazonas,  three  times  as 
hrge  as  Texas,  has  a  population  of  only  450,000  inhabitants,  or 
ibout  two  per  square  mile,  including  cities. 


As  was  the  case  with  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  sanitation  is  the  prime  requisite  for  economic 
development,  and  to  create  bearable  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  these  torrid,  fever-ridden  lands,  a  herculean 
task  of  sanitation  and  colonization  must  first  be 
accomplished.  This  program  is  already  well  under 
way  in  the  Amazon  Basin.  As  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  six  above-mentioned  American 
countries,  all  of  which  contributed  funds,  doctors, 
sanitary  engineers,  workers,  and  materials  to  the 
task,  a  territory  of  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles 
is  gradually  being  opened  to  civilization.  Beginning 
with  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  medical  centers 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  on  the  Atlantic 
deep  into  the  lowland  forests  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Bolivian,  Peruvian,  Ecuadorian  and  Colom¬ 
bian  Andes,  this  program  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  means  of  communication,  including  the 
building  of  a  dozen  airfields,  the  setting  up  of 
housing  facilities,  stores,  etc.,  for  the  100,000  rubber 
workers  who,  according  to  the  United  States-Bra- 
zilian  agreements,  are  to  be  recruited  in  other  parts 
of  Brazil  and  settled  in  the  Amazon  Basin  by  1944. 

Execution  of  the  Amazon  health  and  sanitation 
program  has  been  placed  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  United  States  citizen.  Dr.  George  M. 
Saunders  of  the  Washington  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Early  in  1942  Dr.  Saunders  and 
his  aides  went  to  Brazil  to  establish  contact  with 
local  and  national  health  authorities  and,  since  their 
arrival,  the  Amazon  Health  Mission  has  opened 
some  twenty  medical  posts  in  strategically  located 
places.  Powerful  air  transports  are  now  bringing 
doctors,  supplies  and  medicines  to  previously  in¬ 
accessible  parts  of  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  locally 
constructed  hospital  launches  ply  up  and  down  the 
great  river  and  its  tributaries,  giving  medical  aid  to 
the  rubber  workers  and  their  families.  It  is  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  1943  fifty  infirmaries  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  Brazilian  section  of  the  Amazon 
territory  alone. 

The  other  countries  of  the  Amazon  Basin  have 
concluded  with  the  United  States  arrangements 
similar  to  that  of  Brazil,  although  narrower  in 
scope.  The  government  of  Peru,  on  April  23,  1942, 
signed  agreements  for  joint  development  of  its  re¬ 
sources  of.  strategic  materials  essential  for  hemis¬ 
phere  security.  Included  in  these  arrangements  was 
the  establishment,  with  the  help  of  a  $1, 125,000- 
fund  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Rubber  Reserve 
Company,  of  a  Peruvian-Amazon  Corporation  to 
develop  the  production  and  encourage  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  wild  rubber  and  other  tropical  products  of 

7.  Much  of  the  factual  information  in  this  section  is  taken 
from  “Battle  of  the  Amazon,”  by  John  C.  McClintock,  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly.  July  3,  1943,  p.  3. 
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importance  to  the  Allied  war  effort.®  In  Ecuador 
the  National  Development  Corporation,^  estab¬ 
lished  in  1942  to  foster  the  development  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  national  wealth  and  financed 
through  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $5,000,- 
000,*°  is  studying,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  scheme  destined  to 
stimulate  greater  collection  of  wild  rubber  by  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country’s  rubber-producing  areas. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  scheme  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  these  areas  of  trading  posts  stocked  with 
foodstuffs,  clothing  and  other  articles  available  in 
Ecuador  and  supplemented  by  merchandise  from 
the  United  States,  which  would  serve  as  centers  for 
the  procurement  of  rubber." 

LONG-RANGE  RUBBER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  wild  rubber-tree  tapping  program  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  largely  abandoned  as  soon  as  cheaper  plan¬ 
tation  rubber  again  becomes  available.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  once  more  lose  its  importance  as  a  rubber  pro¬ 
ducer.  So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  rubber- 
tree  pathology,  treatment  and  improvement  that  a 
commercially  sound  and  profitable  exploitation  of 
selected,  high-yield  rubber-tree  plantations  in  the 
American  tropics  appears  possible  after  the  war, 
even  in  the  face  of  resumed  Asiatic  competition." 

Preparatory  work  for  large-scale  rehabilitation  of 

8.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (Washington,  D.  C.), 
June  1942,  p.  355. 

9.  One  of  the  twenty-one  national  commissions  set  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Inter-American  Development  Commission  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  agency  was  constituted  in  November 
1939  by  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee  created  in  September  1939  at  the  Panama  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  central  Inter-American  Development  Commission  gradu¬ 
ally  organized  affiliated  development  commissions,  composed 
of  5  to  7  citizens  prominent  in  financial,  industrial  and  engi¬ 
neering  circles.  The  first  of  these  national  groups  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  was  the  Brazilian  Development  Commission;  the  last — 
in  January  1943 — the  United  States  Commission.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  their  aims  and  achievements,  see  “Descriptive 
Memorandum,”  Inter- American  Development  Commission, 
(Washington,  D.  C.),  July  1,  1943  (mimeographed). 

10.  For  a  study  of  these  loans,  see  "Export-Import  Bank 
Loans  to  Latin  America,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  15,  1941. 

11.  For  description  of  an  earlier  cooperative  rubber  develop¬ 
ment  project,  the  Societc  Haitiano-Amcricaine  de  Developpe- 
ment  Agricole  (SHADA)  in  Haiti,  see  deWilde,  “Economic 
Projects  for  Hemisphere  Development,”  cited;  also  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  February  1942,  p.  66. 

12.  Dr.  Earle  N.  Bressman,  Director  of  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  for 
instance,  recently  declared  that,  given  the  opportunity  of  cul¬ 
tivating  high-yield  and  disease-resistant  varieties,  American 
planters  could  produce  natural  rubber  for  as  little  as  5  to  6 
cents  a  pound  and  thus  face  any  competition.  Inter- American 
Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  57,  July  1943  (in  Span¬ 
ish).  For  a  description  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
extensive  long-term  program  for  development  of  rubber  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  problems  it  raises  for 
the  post-war  world,  see  deWilde,  “Economic  Projects  for  Hemis¬ 
phere  Development,”  cited,  p.  300. 


American  rubber  plantations  began  on  June  22, 
1940,  when  the  United  States  Congress  approved  a 
$50o,ooo-appropriation.  Immediately  following  this 
decision,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sent 
survey  parties  to  investigate  sites  for  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  and  aid  in  establishing  experimental  rubber 
stations  in  Latin  America.  High-yielding  seeds  and 
clones  imported  from  the  East  Indies  were  planted 
under  its  supervision  in  various  parts  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  At  the  time  of  Japan’s  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  over  ten  million  rubber-tree  seeds 
had  already  been  planted  as  part  of  this  cooperative 
program,  and  a  shipment  of  5,500  budded  rubber 
trees  from  the  Philippines  reached  American  shores 
soon  afterward.  Today,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  experts  cooperate  with  the  government 
agencies  and  private  industry  of  most  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
demonstration  plantations,  and  small  farmers  all 
over  tropical  America  are  encouraged  and  helped  to 
grow  rubber." 

In  Mexico  the  remnants  of  two  old  plantations  of 
Hevea  trees  have  again  been  put  to  work.  Both  are 
of  great  value  as  producers  of  seed  for  high-yielding 
plants,  and  one  has  a  nursery  in  which  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  first-quality  trees  are  being  grown  for  future 
Mexican  plantations.  It  is  expected  that  these  trees 
will  give  three  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  latex 
produced  by  plants  whose  seeds  have  not  been  care¬ 
fully  selected.  An  agreement  signed  by  the  Mexican 
and  United  States  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  on  July 
14,  1943,  during  the  Second  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Agriculture,"  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  five  demonstration  plantations  of  Hevea 
rubber  of  not  less  than  300  hectares  each  (about  750 
acres).  A  joint  committee  from  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  is  to  select  the  lands,  and  the  plants  will  be 
supplied  from  present  cooperative  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  stations  in  tropical  America.  When  the  trees 
are  fully  mature,  in  some  eight  to  ten  years,  they 
will  produce  from  800  to  1,200  pounds  of  latex  an¬ 
nually  per  acre.  Smaller  quantities  will  be  available 
after  five  to  six  years. 

In  Honduras  a  500-acre  nursery  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  San  Alejo,  for  which  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  furnished  the  seedlings  as  well  as  the 
services  of  specialists.  In  Guatemala  twenty-five 
nurseries  are  being  developed  in  connection  with 
private  haciendas,  most  of  them  plantations  striving 
to  free  themselves  from  exclusive  reliance  on  coffee. 
In  Costa  Rica  the  central  experimental  station, 

13.  W.  D.  Rasmussen,  “Agriculture  in  War,”  Agriculture  «» 
the  Americas  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.),  June  1943,  p.  104. 

14.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of  this  confo- 
ence,  see  R.  H.  Allee,  "Agricultural  America  Mobilizes,”  ihid., 
September  1942,  p.  163. 
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working  in  cooperation  with  the  Costa  Rican  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  achieved  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  its  research  on  rubber-plant  diseases.  In 
Panama  a  central  station  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Canal  Zone,  at 
Summit,  has  been  established,  and  a  rubber-tree 
nursery  located  at  Divisa  and  connected  with  the 
Panamanian  Department  of  Agriculture  produces 
good  trees  for  local  plantations.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  greatest  rubber  plantations  of  this  hemisphere, 
established  in  1935  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  near  Gatun,  Panama,*^  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica. 
Ecuador  has  cooperative  nurseries,  and  agreements 
have  been  concluded  with  the  Ecuadorian  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
2,000-acre  productive  plantation  in  Quevedo.  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Peru  also  have  nurseries  which  prcxiuce 
high-quality  plants,  and  the  Peruvian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Peruvian-Amazon 
Corporation,  are  ccxiperating  with  the  Colombian 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Credit 
Bank  in  a  Joint  rubber  project.'^  Moreover,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Cooperative  Rubber- 
Plant  Field  Stations  are  in  operation  at  Turrialba, 
Costa  Rica;  at  Tela,  Honduras;  and  at  Marfranc, 
Haiti. 

EL  ORO  REHABILITATION  PROJECT 

Another  example  of  inter-American  solidarity  in 
the  agricultural  field  is  the  joint  rehabilitation 
project  of  the  Ecuadorian  province  of  El  Oro,  a 
region  which  suffers  economically  both  from  the 
loss  of  its  banana  and  cacao  markets  as  a  result  of 
the  war  and  from  devastation  as  a  consequence  of 
the  frontier  dispute  with  Peru.*^ 

This  rehabilitation  has  been  entrusted  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  the  Ecuadorian  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Inter-American  Development  Commission  in 
Washington.  At  the  request  of  the  Ecuadorian 
authorities,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
.\merican  Affairs  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Ecuador  a  technical  mission  which  helps  local 
farmers  develop  new  and  more  promising  crops. 
The  mission  has  already  established  a  model  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Machala,  the  provincial 
capital,  where  soya  beans,  fodder  grass,  avocados, 
mangoes,  and  various  fiber  plants  are  now  being 

IS-  This  plantation,  covering  2,800  acres,  is  surpassed  in  size 
in  America  only  by  the  Ford  plantations  in  Brazil  and  the 
Goodyear  plantation  in  Costa  Rica. 

16.  Inter-American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  24, 
1943  (in  Spanish). 

I?-  El  Oro  was  confirmed  as  part  of  Ecuador  in  the  recent 
Ixwndary  settlement. 


tested  for  commercial  production.*®  The  Ecua¬ 
dorian  Development  Corporation  has  also  under¬ 
taken  experimental  cultivation  of  barbasco,  the  root 
of  which  is  a  source  of  the  powerful  insecticide 
rotenone.*^'^*  American  Indians  are  believed  to 
have  long  known  the  properties  of  this  plant,  but 
only  in  recent  years  has  modern  agricultural 
science  begun  to  investigate  its  value  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  Once  its  killing  power  was  recognized,  it 
soon  became  a  leading  product  in  the  field,  and 
in  1940  six  million  pounds  of  raw  and  pulverized 
rotenone  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  FIBERS 

Second  in  importance  among  the  inter-American 
agricultural  development  programs  to  which  the 
war  gave  new  impetus  is  the  production  of  fibers. 
War  industries  and  farms  of  the  United  Nations 
need  great  quantities  of  rope,  cordage,  cloth,  and 
binder  twine.  In  pre-war  years  these  products  were, 
for  the  most  part,  imported  from  the  Philippines, 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  India.  Here,  as  in 
other  fields,  the  course  of  the  war  in  Asia  has 
drastically  cut,  or  completely  terminated,  the  flow 
of  these  goods  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  wild  and  cultivated 
fiber  plants  in  the  Americas  which  can  replace  the 
Asiatic  fibers.  Henequen  and  sisal,  two  closely  re¬ 
lated  plants,  whose  fiber  is  the  best  substitute  for 
Philippine  abaca — better  known  as  Manila  hemp- 
are  grown  extensively  in  the  Mexican  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  in  some  of  the  Caribbean  islands;  flax 
and  linen  thrive  in  Peru,  Chile  and  Argentina; 
long-staple  cotton  in  Peru;  and  so  forth.  Other,  less 
familiar  fibers,  such  as  pita  and  cabuya,  grow  in 
Colombia,  Peru  and  Ecuador.  To  assure  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  fiber  plants  in  this  hemisphere,  official 
United  States  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Commission,  are  assisting  Latin  American  republics 
to  increase  by  many  thousands  of  tons  the  yearly 
output  of  American  fibers. 

The  present  fiber  development  program,  which 
has  been  implemented  and  developed  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
includes  the  following  projects:  (i)  cultivation  in 
Panama,  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  of 
40,000  acres  of  abaca  (Manila  hemp) ;  (2)  doubling 
the  present  henequen  fiber  production  of  Haiti;  (3) 

18.  Inter-American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  33, 
June  1943  (in  Spanish). 

19-21.  The  Ecuadorian  Development  Corporation  was  able  to 
secure  850  rotenone  roots  from  Panama. 

22.  For  a  study  of  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  this 
meeting,  see  D.  H.  Popper,  “The  Rio  De  Janeiro  Conference  of 
1942,"  Foreign  Policy  Reportt,  April  15,  1942. 
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acquisition  of  all  exportable  surplus  of  henequen, 
flax  and  ixtle*’  produced  in  Mexico;  (4)  contract¬ 
ing  with  the  principal  producers  of  Cuban  fibers 
for  all  the  exportable  surplus;  (5)  an  agreement 
with  Peru  to  buy  the  country’s  linen  surplus  and 
extend  linen  cultivation;  and  (6)  experimentation 
with,  and  study  of,  the  cultivation  of  other  fibers, 
such  as  malva  fiber  in  Cuba,  cabuya  in  Ecuador, 
and  rosellc  in  Cuba  and  Central  America.  In  the 
application  of  this  general  program,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  new  fiber  plantations  have  been 
prepared  and  seeded  during  1943,  promising  a  large 
increase  in  total  American  production  in  1944. 

Dominican  Republic.  Vast  new  henequen  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  laid  out  in  this  Caribbean  republic, 
and  a  henequen-fiber  bag  factory  has  been  built.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  plantations  will  in  time 
produce  all  the  fiber  needed  by  the  Republic,  and 
even  some  for  export.  Temporarily,  however,  hene¬ 
quen  fiber  must  be  imported  from  Haiti. 

El  Salvador.  This  Central  American  republic  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  use  of  locally  grown  fiber  for  the 
manufacture  of  bags.  As  early  as  1932  it  established 
a  henequen-fiber  bag  factory,  which  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  is  now 
operating  at  full  capacity  making  bags  for  the  coffee 
and  other  exports  of  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  It  utilizes  about 
three-fourths  of  the  5,000,000  pounds  of  henequen 
fiber  annually  produced  in  El  Salvador,  and  its 
product  is  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  jute  bags 
previously  used  throughout  Central  America. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  flax  trade  between 
Chile  and  the  United  States,  the  Inter- American 
Development  Commission  of  Washington  is  help¬ 
ing  its  national  affiliate,  the  Chilean  Development 
Commission,  to  prepare  commercial  specifications 
and  standards  for  flax  fibers,  in  consultation  with 
United  States  experts  in  fiber  grading. 

As  part  of  the  inter-American  program  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  small  cooperative  experi¬ 
mental  plantings  of  roselle,  a  fibrous  plant  similar 
to  the  jute  grown  in  India,  have  been  established  in 
seven  of  the  republics  of  tropical  America.  This 
quick-growing  fiber,  which  can  be  harvested  ninety 
days  after  sowing,  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  burlap  cloth  and  could,  therefore, 
take  the  place  of  Asiatic  jute. 

Some  years  ago  small-scale  experiments  of  roselle 
cultivation  were  initiated  in  El  Salvador  with  seed 
brought  from  Java.  The  seeds  produced  from  the 
plant  grown  in  America  are  now  being  used  for 
experimental  plantations  in  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  amount  of  manual  labor  involved 

23.  A  fiber  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  common  agave  plants. 


in  the  cultivation  of  roselle  is  believed  to  be  con-  1 
siderably  less  than  that  needed  for  the  preparation  r 
of  jute,  which  is  important  since  labor  is  scarcer 
and  more  expensive  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
than  in  the  Far  East.  At  present,  studies  are  being 
undertaken  by  United  States  technicians  to  find  a 
process  for  separating  the  fiber  by  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  which 
would  further  solve  the  labor  problem. 

DRUGS  AND  INSECTICIDES 

Shortly  before  complete  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  by  Japan,  a  U.S.  Army  officer  and 
former  director  of  the  Philippines  Forestry  Service 
escaped  from  Mindanao  in  a  Flying  Fortress,  tak¬ 
ing  along  some  2,000,000  seeds  of  the  cinchona  tree, 
whose  bark  is  the  source  of  the  invaluable  quinine. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  over  100,000 
seeds  were  immediately  sown  in  hothouses  and 
maintained  under  slow-growth  while  a  search  was 
made  for  land  favorable  for  transplanting.  The 
cinchona  tree  grows  best  in  tropical  lands  located 
at  an  altitude  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  a  dry  season  lasting  not  more  than  one  and  a 
half  months,  and  the  American  countries  best 
approximating  such  conditions,  it  was  found,  were 
Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.  Agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  these  countries  for  setting  up 
cinchona  plantations  were  rapidly  concluded.  In 
Costa  Rica  10,000  acres  are  to  be  planted  with  cin¬ 
chona  trees  and  a  United  States  mission  of  experts 
is  already  on  the  spot  selecting  localities.^"*  In  Guate¬ 
mala  the  agreement  signed  with  the  responsible 
authorities  provides  for  extension  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  largest  existing  cinchona  plantation  in 
the  Western  world,  located  in  the  district  of  San 
Marcos. 

Cinchona  bark  is  also  produced  in  other  countries 
of  America,  although  in  small  quantities.  A  variety 
of  cinchona  tree,  known  as  ]osephianaP  grows  at 
altitudes  of  10,000  feet  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Andes,  especially  Bolivia,  and  as  early  as  1933  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  sending  seeds 
of  Philippine  cinchona  to  Brazil  and  Mexico.  The 
first  cinchona  .seedlings  planted  by  any  United  States 
government  agency — and  until  now  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  these  seedlings — were  those  planted  under 
the  complementary  products  program  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Nearly  50,000 
seedlings  have  been  .sent  to  Peru,  and  about  as 
many  to  Ecuador,  for  commercial  plantations: 
while  small  amounts  (about  10,000  seedlings)  have 

24.  Inter- American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  /9> 
April  1943  (in  Spanish). 

25.  The  commercial  variety,  which  has  a  high  alkaloid  con¬ 
tent,  is  known  as  Ledgeriana. 
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been  sent  to  a  number  of  other  countries  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes. 

Extension  of  war  to  the  tropics  has  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  considerable  quantities  of  insecticides 
nonpoisonous  to  man.  For  example,  according  to  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Commission, over  a  million  pyrethrum  “bombs” 
have  been  sent  to  Allied  troops  on  the  battlefronts 
of  Africa,  the  Pacific,  and  elsewhere.^^ 

One  of  the  most  effective  insecticides  is  pyreth¬ 
rum,  which  can  be  obtained  from  plants  which 
grow,  or  can  be  made  to  grow,  in  the  Americas. 
Pyrethrum  is  extracted  from  the  daisy-like  flower 
of  the  pyrethrum  plant  found  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru 
and  Argentina.  The  Dalmatian  coast  was  the 
world’s  main  source  of  pyrethrum  until  Japan  be¬ 
gan  to  produce  it  on  a  grand  scale  some  twenty 
years  ago  and  rapidly  became  the  principal  supplier. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  Japan¬ 
ese  production,  in  turn,  was  menaced  by  cultiva¬ 
tions  set  up  in  British  East  Africa  and  now,  to  com¬ 
plement  African  production.  United  States  agencies 
are  actively  helping  to  develop  cultivation  of  the 
pyrethrum  flower  in  various  countries  of  America. 

Another  potent  nonpoisonous  insecticide,  rote- 
none,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  two  tropical 
plants,  derris  and  lonchocarpus,  the  former  culti¬ 
vated  mainly  in  the  Far  Eastern  tropics,  the  latter 
in  the  Amazonian  territories  of  Brazil  and  Peru  and 
in  Venezuela.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  about  half  of 
United  States  imports  of  rotenone  roots  came  from 
Asia,  the  other  half  from  South  America.  After 
Japanese  occupation  of  southeast  Asia,  every  effort 
was  made  to  increase  production  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  barbasco,  cube  and  timbo,  as  the 
rotenone-bearing  roots  are  variously  called.  Agree¬ 
ments  to  this  end  have  recently  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  several  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  the  most  important  of  which  provides 
for  joint  development  of  plantings  in  the  Amazon 
Valley  by  the  governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  This  program  started  in  June  1942  with  the 
arrival  at  the  national  Instituto  Agrondmico  do 
Norte  at  Belem,  Brazil,  of  a  party  of  United  States 

j6.  Intcr-American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  j6, 
June  1943  (in  Spanish). 

27'  A  new  method  of  “bombarding”  mosquitoes  was  recently 
evolved  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Pyrethrum  is  introduced  into  a  highly  volatile  solvent 
which  pulverizes  the  insecticides  into  a  fog,  and  this  is  main¬ 
tained  under  pressure  in  an  iron  container  resembling  a  bomb. 
From  this  container  it  can  be  instantly  released  by  pressure  of  a 
trigger,  and  the  fog  penetrates  everywhere.  A  single  “bomb” 
gives  off  enough  shots  to  exterminate  for  fifty  days  all  the 
mosquitoes  in  ten  rooms  ten  feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet 
square  without  injuring  human  beings  or  domestic  animals. 
For  the  present,  anti-mosquito  “bombs”  are  earmarked  for  war, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  after  hostilities  cease  they  will  be 
available  for  civilian  use. 
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agricultural  scientists,  to  survey  wild  rotenone  re¬ 
sources  of  the  valley.^®  The  Instituto  is  establishing 
a  250-acre  nursery  which  will  distribute  cuttings  of 
rotenone  plants  to  interested  planters.^^ 

In  Peru  the  production  of  lonchcxarpus,  or  bar¬ 
basco,  has  been  greatly  increased  in  recent  years, 
jumping  from  12,000  kilograms  (exports)  in  1933 
to  542,000  in  1938  and  1,544,000  in  1942.  As  of  June 
I,  1943  the  country’s  plantations  covered  approx¬ 
imately  7,000  acres,  and  it  is  expected  that  some 
4,000  acres  of  new  plantings  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Barbasco  exports  already  represent 
a  higher  total  monetary  value  than  those  of  any 
other  single  product  shipped  from  the  Peruvian 
Amazon.^”  Before  the  war,  Brazil  exported  annually 
between  one  and  a  half  and  two  million  pounds  of 
rcx)ts  and  powder  to  the  United  States,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  about  100,000  pounds,  but  production  was  de¬ 
clining.  Since  it  takes  from  two  to  three  years  before 
the  plant  can  be  harvested,  the  products  of  recent 
Western  Hemisphere  plantings  of  either  derris  or 
lonchocarpus — the  former  grown  in  part  from  cut¬ 
tings  sent  by  air  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  station  at  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  the  latter 
from  existing  local  plantations — will  not  reach  U.S. 
in.secticide  manufacturers  until  1944  at  the  earliest. 


While  increasing  the  need  for  wood  as  a  raw 
material,  war  developments  have  at  the  same  time 
deprived  the  Allies  of  access  to  important  sources  of 
timber  in  Northern  Europe,  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific,  compelling  them  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
the  forestry  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  fact,  to  which  must  be  added  the  drain  on 
Canadian  and  other  North  American  forests  caused 
by  war  needs,  is  focusing  attention  on  the  still  prac¬ 
tically  intact  forests  of  the  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions.^'  Up  to  now,  in  spite  of  their  great  timber 
wealth,  most  of  these  countries  were  hampered  by 
the  high  cost  of  felling  and  transportation,  and 


29.  Both  commercial  derris  (Derris  elliptica)  and  plantation- 
grown  lonchocarpus  (Lonehoearpus  utilis)  are  not  grown  from 
seed  but  propagated  with  stem  cuttings  from  harvested  plants, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  propagating  stock  in  large 
quantity  except  in  areas  where  crops  arc  already  established  on 
a  plantation  scale.  For  details  on  the  characteristics  of  rotenone- 
bearing  roots,  see  F..  C.  Higbee,  “Rotenone  Procluction  in  the 
Amazon  Valley,”  Foreign  Commerce  IVee/t^ly,  July  24,  1943, 
p.  8. 

30.  Dried  barbasco  roots,  often  called  “vegetable  gold”  by  local 
growers,  are  now  quoted  at  18  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  in  Iquitos 
(Upper  Amazon).  IHd.,  p.  9. 

31.  Latin  America,  with  63  per  cent  of  the  forest  lands  of 
the  Continent,  has  prwluced  thus  far  only  some  5  per  cent  of 
the  timber  felled  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  while  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  with  37  per  cent  of  the  forest  lands,  have  pro¬ 
duce!  95  per  cent. 
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28.  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  July  1942,  p.  X38. 
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contented  themselves  with  exporting  high-priced 
woods  for  fine  cabinet  work,  dyewoods  and  tannin- 
yielding  woods.  Soft  wood,  as  a  rule,  was  felled  only 
for  local  use. 

The  growing  needs  of  war  are  rapidly  changing 
this  picture.  With  the  recent  large-scale  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  wood<onsuming  war  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  plywood  factories,  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  even  Canada  may  soon  find  it  difficult  to 
supply  their  requirements — at  least  in  the  better 
grades  of  wood — and  may  have  to  draw  more  and 
more  on  the  resources  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  forests.  Before  the  hitherto  almost  un¬ 
tapped  wealth  of  Latin  American  forests  can  be 
efficiently  exploited,  however,  a  comprehensive 
survey  must  be  made.*^  In  order  to  help  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  make  such  a  survey  and  develop 
timber  production,  a  forestry  mission  was  recently 
sent  to  Ecuador,  and  another  to  Central  America, 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Office  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  and  specialists  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Forestry  Service. 

The  mission  to  Ecuador  will  concentrate  its  ef¬ 
forts  on  development  of  balsa  production.  Methods 
for  drying  and  testing  are  being  investigated,  and  a 
study  is  being  made  of  the  insects  which  attack  this 
wood.  Other  lumber  resources  are  also  being  exam¬ 
ined,  and  local  woods  are  already  used  extensively, 
especially  for  the  small  loo-ton  boats  which  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  coastal  navigation. 

The  Central  American  mission’s  main  task  is  to 
discover  a  lumber  supply  to  fill  the  wartime  needs 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  using  local  hardwoods  instead  of 
iron  and  cement  for  bridges,  piles,  conduits  and 
other  works  needed  for  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
This  mission  has  collected  information  on  some 
fifty  different  types  of  local  lumber,  many  of  which 
showed  outstanding  qualities.  In  the  mountains 
towering  over  the  Pan  American  Highway  south  of 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  for  instance,  it  discovered  a 
forest  of  oaks  often  reaching  a  height  of  eighty  feet 
or  more.  Finally,  the  mission  is  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  supplying  Costa  Rica  with  the  soft-wood 
cases  needed  for  export  of  their  vegetable  produce.’* 

Mahogany  is  extensively  used  in  war  industries  as 
a  resistant  veneer  for  plywood  boards,  a  material 
which  provides  many  parts  of  PT  boats,  large 
transport  planes  and  bombers.  Before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  more  than  half  the  mahogany  imported 
into  the  United  States  came  from  the  Philippines. 
The  disappearance  of  this  source  of  supply  after 

3a.  For  a  brief  study  of  American  forestry  resources  and  their 
future,  see  C.  L.  Forsling,  “The  Future  of  the  Forests,"  Agri- 
culture  in  the  Americas,  January  1943,  p.  13. 

33.  Inter-American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  /, 
February  1943;  ibid..  No.  23.  April  1943  (in  Spanish). 


Japanese  occupation  of  the  islands  focused  atten¬ 
tion  on  near-by  Central  America,  Cuba  and  Haiti, 
and  various  agreements  to  increase  exports  of  ma¬ 
hogany  wood  were  concluded  between  interested 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Peru  and  Brazil.’^  To 
facilitate  exploitation  of  Central  American  mahog¬ 
any,  mechanical  saws  and  other  equipment  are  now 
being  shipped  from  the  United  States.” 

Balsa,  the  lightest  wood  in  the  world — twice  as 
light  as  cork  and  much  stronger — is  needed  in  great 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material.  It  is 
used  in  Britain  mostly  for  the  construction  of  the 
famous  “Mosquito”  bombers,  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  life  preservers,  mine 
buoys  and  various  other  articles.  Before  the  war, 
balsa  wood  was  practically  an  Ecuadorian  monop¬ 
oly,  with  that  country  producing  some  98  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  total  output.  Balsa  trees  are  found, 
however,  in  other  tropical  American  countries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  results  of  a  recently  completed  survey, 
four  million  feet  of  balsa  wood  could  be  felled  in 
Costa  Rica  by  the  end  of  1943’^  and  the  present 
supply  increased  by  systematic  planting.  A  joint 
program  for  accelerated  development  of  these  re¬ 
sources  and  other  Latin  American  products  required 
for  the  war  effort  is  now  under  way. 

COOPERATIVE  FOOD  PROJECTS 

Further  examples  of  Latin  American  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  agriculture  are  projects  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  food  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  war,  with  its  need  for  greater  defense  of  and 
stricter  watch  on  Canal  installations,  has  greatly 
increased  the  Canal  Zone  population  and  created 
new  problems  of  food  supply  for  the  armed  forces 
as  well  as  the  civilian  workers  engaged  on  construc¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  Zone.  As  shipping  shortages  and 
other  causes  prevent  large-scale  importation  of  U.S. 
foodstuffs  into  Panama,  a  scheme  to  develop  local 
production  has  been  devised  through  joint  study  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  An  agreement  recently  arrived  at 

34.  The  agreement  signed  with  Mexico  provides  for  United 
States  importation  of  more  than  15,000,000  feet  of  mahogany 
in  1943,  or  twice  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Excellent 
mahogany  grows  in  southeast  Mexico,  especially  in  the  territory 
of  Quintana  Roo,  the  state  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  From  Brazil  and  Peru,  over  6,000,000  feet  of  ma¬ 
hogany  are  expected  to  be  available  for  export  in  1943,  compared 
with  2,000,000  feet  in  1928,  and  large  quantities  are  to  be 
shipped  from  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

35.  In  one  case,  a  complete  West  Virginia  sawmill  was  shipped 
to  Nicaragua  to  expedite  production. 

36.  Inter-American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  44> 
June  1943  (in  Spanish).  This  same  source  indicates  that  a  1500- 
acre  experimental  plantation  is  being  set  up  in  Costa  Rica  by 
the  International  Balsa  Corporation,  under  agreement  with  the 
Defense  Supply  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare. 
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provides  that  the  latter  will  furnish  the  funds  and 
quipment  needed  to  develop  production  in  the 
form  of  a  cooperative  food  project. 

To  complement  Panamanian  food  production, 
moreover,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  has  made  plans  for  another  co¬ 
operative  farming  program  in  Costa  Rica.  Financed 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  this 
plan  provides  for  (i)  easy  agricultural  credit  loans 
to  farmers’  cooperatives  by  the  Central  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica,  based  on  promises  to  buy  given  by  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the  agency 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  plan  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  government;  (2)  establishment  by 
the  Institute  of  storage  warehouses  near  Costa 
Rican  production  centers;  (3)  technical  aid  from 
the  United  States,  such  as  experts,  seeds  and  tools; 
and  (4)  over-all  agreements  to  buy  all  surplus  food 
produced  in  Costa  Rica  for  the  Allied  armed  forces 
stationed  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Conversely,  the 
government  of  Costa  Rica  agrees  to  transport  lo¬ 
cally  produced  foodstuffs  by  rail  to  the  nearest  port 
at  cost,  and  to  remove  all  taxes  or  duties  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  agricultural  products.  The  1942  harvest  was 
the  first  under  the  plan,  and  important  shipments 
of  Costa  Rican  fcxidstuffs  to  the  Canal  Zone  have 
been  made  regularly  ever  since.^® 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

No  program  of  agricultural  development  can  be 
efficiently  prepared  without  expert  technical  counsel 
and  assistance.  The  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  American  Republics,  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  January  1942,  recognized  this  fact  when 
it  resolved  to  instruct  the  Inter- American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  to  create,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Commission,  a  permanent  bcxly  of  technical  experts 
to  study  the  natural  resources  of  each  country  when 
so  requested  by  its  government.  While  a  “perma¬ 
nent  body  of  experts”  has  not  yet  been  formally 
constituted,  numerous  instances  of  agricultural  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  with  Latin  American  countries — 
ranging  from  the  sending  of  special  missions  to  the 
building  of  complete  experimental  stations — have 
paved  the  way  for  such  an  all-inclusive  body. 

AGRICULTURAL  MISSIONS 

The  number  of  technical  missions,  large  and 
small,  which  have  been  sent  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States  government  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  help  develop  natural  resources  is  too 
large  to  permit  complete  listing.  As  might  be  ex- 

37-  Inter- American  Monthly  (Washington,  D.  C.),  April  1943, 
P-  45. 

38.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  May  1943,  p.  399. 


pected,  most  missions  are  interested  primarily  in 
expansion  of  the  output  of  strategic  products.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  groundwork  for  such  im¬ 
mediate  requirements,  however,  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  develop  activities  of  permanent  value  to  the 
Latin  American  republics. 

At  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Development 
Commission,  a  technical  mission  of  seven  United 
States  experts  was  sent  in  March  1942  to  study  the 
industrial  and  commercial  possibilities  of  vegetable 
fats  and  oil  production  in  Brazil.  Another  mission 
of  seven  United  States  technicians  is  stationed  in 
the  interior  in  connection  with  the  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  wild  rubber-tree  tapping.  In  Ecuador  a 
group  of  six  specialists  has  been  surveying  the 
agricultural  situation  with  special  inquiry  into  di¬ 
versification  of  crops.  A  technician  experienced  in 
plant  products  used  by  the  medicinal  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  manufacturers  has  been  sent  to  Peru,  and 
is  scheduled  to  do  similar  work  in  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.  A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  mis¬ 
sion  of  experts  has  visited  several  American  repub¬ 
lics  to  survey  the  problems  of  milk  production  and 
distribution,  as  well  as  processing  methods  and 
sanitation  in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry.^^ 

In  the  rubber  field,  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
specialist  in  plant  pathology,  who  recently  visited 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  expressed  himself  very 
optimistically  about  the  future  of  American-grown 
rubber,  basing  his  convictions  on  the  progress 
achieved  in  combating  diseases  of  the  Hevea.  A 
mission  of  four  United  States  technicians  was 
sent  to  Venezuela  to  survey  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  problems  and  submit  recommendations. 
Other  specialists  were  dispatched  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  to  investigate  the  development  of  rote- 
none-bearing  crops  in  Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia, 
Ecuador  and  Guatemala,  the  procurement  and 
mechanical  cracking  of  babassu  nuts  in  Brazil, 
and  the  study  of  cinchona  resources  in  Colombia. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  from  the  Office  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  other  missions  have  been 
assigned,  on  request,  to  (Dosta  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Para¬ 
guay.'*® 

COOPERATION  WITH  NATIONAL  STATIONS 

The  complementary  products  program,  although 
accelerated  by  the  war,  was  first  formulated  in 
1936,  when  Henry  A.  Wallace  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  was  inaugurated  by  the  Office  of 

39.  Inter-American  Development  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  8 
(not  dated). 

40.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  January  1943,  p.  60. 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in  1939,  when  funds 
were  made  available  for  the  first  time.  When  war¬ 
time  conditions  made  large-scale  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  imperative  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
establishment  of  experimental  agricultural  stations 
in  conveniently  located  sites  in  various  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  was  speeded  up.^*  By  mutual  con¬ 
sent  between  the  United  States,  usually  represented 
by  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  federal  agencies  of  the  American  republics, 
various  agreements  for  the  cooperative  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  such  stations  have  already 
been  signed.  According  to  these  agreements,  the 
United  States  furnishes  agriculturists  qualified  to 
direct  the  program  and  head  the  agronomic,  horti¬ 
cultural,  and  pest  and  disease-control  activities.  The 
Latin  American  republics  supply  agriculturists  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  these  experts,  provide 
land,  buildings,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and 
the  general  operating  expenses  of  the  production 
station.**^ 

The  first  agricultural  experimental  station  to  be 
set  up  cooperatively  is  that  of  Tingo  Maria,  in 
Peru.  On  April  22,  1942  Peru  and  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  under  which  the  Peruvian 
government  undertook  to  furnish  all  the  land 
needed  for  establishment  of  the  station,  to  build 
the  necessary  service  and  residence  buildings,  and 
to  supply  at  least  one  Peruvian  agriculturist  to 
work  with  each  expert  sent  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  United  States 
pledged  itself  to  provide  scientists  in  specified 
fields,  as  well  as  scientific  equipment  not  available 
in  Peru,  and  various  kinds  of  technical  help.  The 
land  set  aside  for  the  buildings  covers  about  ii 
acres,  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  and  unusually  diversi¬ 
fied  agricultural  region.  Foundations  of  the  main 
building  were  completed  late  in  1942,  and  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  under  way  ever  since.  Among  the 
projects  started  at  Tingo  Maria  are  three  rubber 
nurseries,  a  cinchona  plantation,  and  an  experi¬ 
mental  field  for  cultivation  of  derris  cuttings  re¬ 
ceived  from  Puerto  Rico  in  connection  with  the 
rotenone  development  program.^^ 

Another  cooperative  station  is  being  established 
in  El  Salvador  at  San  Andres,  20  miles  north  of 
San  Salvador  on  the  Pan  American  Highway,  to 

41.  Agricultural  development  is  a  slow  process.  Before  new  or 
improved  cultivation  methods  can  be  introduced  on  a  large 
scale,  experience  in  the  practical  selection  and  reproduction  of 
the  best  plant  and  animal  life  must  be  accumulated,  and  farm¬ 
ers  carefully  prepared  for  the  task  of  commercial  pro<luction. 
Such  training  and  preparation  are  best  obtained  at  production 
stations  which,  in  agriculture,  play  the  part  of  pilot  plants  in 
industry. 

42.  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  May  1943,  p.  85. 

43.  Ihid.,  June  1943,  p.  108;  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  June  1942,  p.  356. 


which  the  government  has  allocated  595  acres  o{ 
land.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pr^ 
pared  plans  for  the  station  buildings,  which  will 
include  an  administration  unit,  barns,  shops,  staff 
residences,  and  buildings  for  a  farm  school  for  80 
boys,  while  El  Salvador  has  already  appropriated 
funds  to  carry  its  share  of  the  program.  The  chief 
agricultural  projects  of  the  station  at  present  are 
derris,  roselle  fiber  and,  at  a  higher  altitude  near¬ 
by,  cinchona. 

In  Nicaragua  a  similar  station  will  be  located  at 
El  Recreo,  where  four  experts  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  already  at  work.  The 
buildings  have  been  planned  in  collaboration  with 
Nicaraguan  authorities,  and  complete  blueprints 
are  being  worked  out.  The  staff  will  consist  (ff 
five  North  Americans  and  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  Nicaraguans.  The  main  projects  con¬ 
cern  rubber,  abaca,  derris  and  the  processing  of 
coconuts.^"* 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

Outstanding  among  the  new  ccxiperative  insti¬ 
tutions  is  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences,  a  schex)!  of  advanced  studies  devoted 
to  fundamental  scientific  research  in  agriculture. 
This  Institute  is  a  creation  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  its  official  scat  is  in  Washington.  Regulations 
provide  for  gradual  construction  of  field  offices  and 
experimental  stations,  however,  and  in  April  1942 
the  Pan  American  Union  submitted  to  its  state- 
members  a  report  recommending  establishment  of 
a  field  office.'*^  By  October,  nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics  declared  themselves  in 
agreement  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Institute’s 
first  field  office  was  .set  up  at  Turrialba,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  Costa  Rica.  Lying  among  hills  at 
an  altitude  of  i9(X)  feet,  it  is  excellently  situated  for 
its  purpose. 

The  Institute’s  plan  is  to  bring  farm  experts  from 
all  over  the  Americas  to  Turrialba,  where  they  will 
be  able  to  study  under  actual  tropical  conditions 
and  ascertain  at  virtually  all  altitudes  the  effect  of 
light,  minerals,  temperature,  moi.sture,  etc.,  on  the 
growth  and  health  of  plants.  It  is  planned  to  bring 
to  Turrialba  a  number  of  outstanding  experts,  each 
of  whom  will  teach  groups  of  six  or  eight  selected 
students  from  different  countries.  The  initial  ex¬ 
penses  of  organization,  including  construction  of 
buildings  and  preliminary  operations,  will  be  met 

44.  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  June  1943,  p.  102;  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  July  1942,  p.  413. 

45.  Eleven  countries  (Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  NicaraRu.i  and  Venezuela)  offered  sites  for  the  field 
office. 
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out  of  a  grant  of  $465,000  made  available  by  the 
United  States  government  through  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  on  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica  gave  the  Institute  more  than 
1200  acres  of  fertile  land,^^  and  it  has  an  option  on 
another  1250  acres. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Turrialba  Institute  was 
laid  by  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace  on  March 
i9»  i943>  inter-American  tour. 

While  a  provisional  building  has  since  been  erected 
and  quarters  for  the  use  of  personnel  are  being 
built,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  much  headway  in 
construction  due  to  scarcity  of  material,  especially 
cement  and  iron.  Research  work  on  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction,  breeding  and  processing  has  already  be¬ 
gun,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  1944  fifteen 
students  should  be  doing  work  at  graduate  level."*^ 


INTER-AMERICAN  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

As  a  parallel  to  the  Inter- American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  the  opening  in  Colombia  of 
an  Inter-American  Meteorological  Institute  was  an¬ 
nounced  early  in  1943.  The  Institute,  located  at 
Medellin,  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Colombia  and  various  Colombian  insti¬ 
tutions."^® 

The  new  agency’s  functions  are  to  help  Latin 
American  countries:  in  agriculture,  by  better  fore¬ 
casting  and  timing  for  crop  planting;  in  air  trans¬ 
portation,  by  increased  safety  in  flying;  and,  in  a 
general  way,  by  preventing  damages  and  calamities 
through  flood  forecasting,  as  well  as  by  permitting 
better  public  health  work  in  connection  with 
weather  forecasting.  Classes  are  held  in  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  University  of  Anticx^uia,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  an  inter-American  staff  consisting 
of  five  Latin  Americans  (one  each  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala), 
and  eight  North  Americans  (four  technical  in¬ 
structors  from  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  four 
linguists).  For  the  time  being,  200  students — 
chosen  from  among  a  thousand  applicants,  many 

<6.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  December  1942,  p. 
703. 

47-  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  February  1943,  p.  37. 

4^.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  July  1943,  p.  415. 


of  whom  had  already  had  meteorological  experi¬ 
ence  with  airlines  or  in  the  armed  services  of  their 
countries — are  registered  at  the  Institute.  The 
course  lasts  six  months,  and  a  limited  number  of 
high-ranking  graduates  will  be  offered  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advanced  study  in  a  United  States  univer¬ 
sity  and  at  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Present-day  inter-American  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tion  is  developing  along  two  main  lines:  (1)  grad¬ 
ual,  permanent  development  of  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  agricultural  resources  which,  under  normal 
circumstances,  could  compete  internationally  or  lo¬ 
cally  with  similar  commodities  produced  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  notably  Asia;  and  (2)  accelerated 
wartime  exploitation  in  the  Americas  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  previously  imported  from  low- 
cost  colonial  countries  now  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Imperative  as  this  exploitation  may  be  for  strategic 
reasons,  it  is  often  contrary  to  sound  economic 
principles  and  may  have  to  be  abandoned  as  s<x)n 
as  the  war  is  over  and  cheaper  sources  are  again 
available."*^ 

As  long  as  the  war  continues,  the  principal  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  that  of  the  greatest  piossible  output  of 
strategic  materials  and  commodities,  with  cost  a 
secondary  factor.  After  the  conflict,  when  sources 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  will  once  more  be 
accessible,  the  question  will  be  one  of  price,  and 
competition  with  goods  produced  under  a  low- 
wage  colonial  economy  will  again  confront  Latin 
America.  The  way  in  which  this  problem  is  solved 
in  the  post-war  era  will  be  of  decisive  importance 
in  the  development  of  inter-American  economic 
collaboration.  The  nations  of  Latin  America  are 
slowly  but  inevitably  acquiring  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  When  hostilities  cease,  they  will  not  want 
to  be  pushed  back  to  a  semi-colonial  status  by  un¬ 
controlled  international  competition.  Yet,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  social  advances  made  in  the  last 
decade,  which  they  will  certainly  want  to  retain, 
they  must  secure  decent  compensation  for  the 
products  of  their  soil,  or  else  close  the  door  to  im¬ 
ports  and  develop  their  own  industries  to  the  gre.at- 
est  possible  degree. 

49.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  opening  of  hitherto  inaccessi¬ 
ble  regions,  the  mastering  of  tropical  diseases,  and  other  ad¬ 
vances  due  to  wartime  developments  may  permit  continuation 
of  present  activities  on  a  competitive  basis  after  the  war. 


In  the  October  I  issue  or  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS.- 
WHAT  FUTURE  FOR  ITALY.?  by  C.  Grove  Haines 


Recent  Export-Import  Bank  Loans  to  Latin  America 


By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  E.  S.  Hediger 

Since  1941  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank — except  for  small  disbursements  to  Chinese 
Government  agencies — ^have  been  related  almost 
exclusively  to  inter-American  trade  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  tJhe  resources  and  industries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Besides  fostering  this  transforma¬ 
tion  through  the  national  development  commis¬ 
sions,  loans  were  granted  for  the  improvement  of 
road  and  rail  transportation  systems  in  order  to 
facilitate  delivery  of  strategic  materials  required  by 
the  United  States.  A  smaller  part  of  the  credits  has 
been  devoted  to  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
of  products  essential  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
Latin  American  republics. 

Among  the  Bank’s  more  important  commit¬ 
ments  in  1942  are  those  relating  to  rehabilitation 
of  the  Victorias-Minas  Railroad  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  important  source  of  high-grade  iron  in 
Brazil;  the  creation  of  a  small  but  strategically 
located  steel  plant  in  Mexico;  and  further  advances 
in  connection  with  the  output  of  essential  strategic 
metals  and  minerals  in  various  Latin  American 
countries.*  From  the  time  of  its  creation  to  the  end 
of  1942,  the  Bank  has  authorized  commitments 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  1942  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1943,  mimeographed). 


aggregating  some  |i, 100, 000, 000  ($264  million  i 
1942),  of  which  about  $300  million  were  sub 
quently  cancelled  either  because  the  apnljcan 
found  they  did  not  require  the  facilities,  or  1 
ranged  to  obtain  the  necessary  credits  from  prlvai 
sources.  Actual  disbursements  have  amounted  ocl 
to  I337  million,  of  which  nearly  $200  million  hs 
already  been  repaid.  Disbursements  would  hav 
been  much  greater  if  Latin  American  beneficlarit 
had  been  able  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
the  goods  and  materials  they  wanted. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  Bank,  inaugurated  i 
1942,  is  a  service  through  which  the  Bank  assumf 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  export  goods  t 
their  destination  within  four  months  from  the  dat 
the  goods  are  ready  for  shipment  in  the  Unite< 
States.  This  new  service  helps  American  exporter 
keep  open  their  established  trade  channels  in  spit 
of  wartime  shipping  difficulties. 

The  credits  available  to  the  Latin  American  go? 
ernments  has  been  a  military  secret  since  1942,  ani 
their  amount  therefore  has  not  been  made  public 
The  last  available  figures,  reproduced  below,  arc  a 
of  May  31,  1942.  They  should  not  be  suhsriint!a!!| 
different,  however,  from  those  for  1943. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOANS  RELATING  TO  LATIN  AMERICA* 

May  31,  1942 
{in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Total 

To  May  31, 1942 

Commitments 

Disbursed 

Cancelled 

Outstanding  f 

Argentina 

$  61,120,000.00 

$  130,000.00 

$  45,000.00 

$  60,990,000.00 

Bolivia 

16,962,000.00 

529,344.21 

500.00 

16,432,655.79 

Brazil 

103,609,529.14 

40,299,067.78 

31,555,443.81 

67,310,461.36 

Chile 

29,467,329.54 

9,450,217.84 

1,912,849.88 

20,242,111.70 

Colombia 

22,181,385.48 

11,741,385.48 

1,427,307.41 

10,440,000.00 

Costa  Rica 

6,374,607.29 

1,874,607.29 

274,607.29 

4,500,000.00 

Cuba 

78,478,473.36 

38,478,473.36 

38,478,473.36 

40,000,000.00 

Dominican  Republic 

3,300,000.00 

1,130,429.71 

239,645.31 

2,169,570.29  i 

Ecuador 

14,255,000.00 

564,714.95 

68,474.53 

13,690,285.05  j 

El  Salvador 

1,196,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,146,000.00 

Haiti 

13,250,000.00 

5,480,000.00 

90,000.00 

7,77O,OOO.00 

Honduras 

2,700,000.00 

2,700,000.00  f 

Mexico 

37,149,291.20 

11,069,192.79 

1,093,406.98 

26,082,528.37  1 

Nicaragua 

5,150,000.00 

2,650,000.00 

315,833.34 

2,500,000.00 

Panama 

2,500,000.00 

2,450,000.00 

272,500.00 

50,000.00 

Paraguay 

6,500,000.00 

2,770,000.00 

254,350.00 

3,930,000.00  ^ 

Peru 

25,000,000.00 

— 

25,000,000.00  j: 

Puerto  Rico 

250,000.00 

250,000.00  t 

Uruguay 

19,585,000.00 

33,893.00 

19,551,107.00  'j 

Venezuela 

29,933,000.00 

3,192,178.35 

116,333.35 

26,740,821.65  ! 

Special  Credits  earmarked  for 

1: 

more  than  one  country 

182,000,000.00 

17,566,000.07 

4,339,264.50 

164,433,999.93  | 

TOTAL  (20  countries) 

$660,961,616.01 

$149,459,504.33 

$80,483,989.76 

$515,929,541.14  1 

♦Inter- American  Development  Commission  (Washington,  D.C.),  Bulletin  No.  10,  July  1942  (in  Spanish).  Not  included  v 
in  this  tabulation  are  ( 1 )  undisclosed  amounts  of  lend-lease  aid  to  various  Latin  American  countries  for  their  defense  un-  1 
der  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941;  (2)  direct  military  appropriations  by  the  United  States  Congress  such  as,  for  <. 
instance,  the  loans  made  to  Central  American  states  to  assist  them  in  ouilding  the  Pan  American  Highway  from  Mexico  = 
to  Panama.  i 
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